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In expressing liis high appreciation of the character and value of the surgical 
works of liis late colleague, the writer of these pages does but echo the universal 
language of competent critics throughout the civilized world. On all sides the 
opinion has been expressed that they have not only made the name of Otis illus¬ 
trious, but have relleeted the greatest credit upon the intelligent liberality of the 
government of the United States, and upon the Medical Corps of the Army. 

During liis connection with the Museum, Otis always took deep interest in the 
anatomical collection, now embracing about two thousand human crania. As 
early as January, 187.1, the Surgeon-General at his instance made a fruitless 
endeavour to procure an appropriation for the publication of an illustrated cata¬ 
logue of this valuable collection. To facilitate this object Otis prepared a check¬ 
list of the specimens, which was printed in 1N7G, but tin* pecuniary means for 
preparing and publishing the larger work have not yet been provided. 

Until his last illness Otis retained much of the fondness for polite literature 
which characterized him in early life. He had, moreover, considerable taste 
for music and the line arts. These qualities made his companionship charming 
to those who enjoyed his intimacy. Hesitating, often embarrassed, in his man¬ 
ner in ordinary conversation, especially with strangers, he became eloquent when 
warmed by the discussion of any topic in which he took interest, and he took 
interest in a great variety of subjects besides those directly connected with the 
work of his life. 

Many warm personal friends share the grief of his family at his untimely death, 
which, as has been well said by the Surgcon-Uencral, “will be deeply deplored 
not. only by the Medical Corps of the Army, but by the whole medical profession 
at home and abroad.” J. J. XV. 

Isaac Day. M.D., LL.I)., formerly Superintendent of the Rutler Hospital 
for the Insane at Providence, R. I.. and late President of the Association of 
Medical Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane, died at Phila¬ 
delphia, on the 31st of March, 1831, aged 7-1 years. 

Of all those, who cither in this country or elsewhere, have been devoted to the 
care of tin* insane, and have been widely known, and specially distinguished for 
long service, as medical directors of hospitals for the: insane, and for able treat¬ 
ment of this class of sufferers, no less than as authors of a high character—few, 
if any, have attained a more distinguished, or more deserved eminence than the 
subject of this notice. 

As numerous aide papers from his pen have appeared at various times in this 
Journal, it is especially proper, that something more than a brief notice of bis 
long and remarkably useful life should be given in its columns. 

The death of such a man as Dr. Ray, in the full maturity of years ami wisdom, 
with a profound practical knowledge rarely possessed by any one, of the brandies 
of medicine to which he was devoted, is no ordinary loss to society, to the pro¬ 
fession of which lie was so honoured a member, and to that class of the attlicted, 
by whom the benefit of liis services was most frequently solicited. 

Isaac Ray, M.D., DL.I)., was descended from an honest ami intelligent, but. 
not peculiarly distinguished New Ungland family. He was born in the town ot 
l>everly, Massachusetts, on the lGtli of January, 1807. If: was there that lie 
commenced his early education, soon, however entering Phillips* Academy, at 
Andover, Muss., and subsequently Rowdoin College, at Brunswick, Me., where 
he remained a most diligent, student till the year ls2J, when he was compelled to 
leave on account of the impaired condition of his health. It may be mentioned as 
indicative of one of the traits of his character, conspicuous through life—that of 
never leaving any of liis time unemployed—that during his vacations, he was cn- 
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gaged in the honourable position of teaching school, held by so many of the dis¬ 
tinguished men of this country in the commencement of their careers, in which 
vocation he showed marked ability. 

As soon as his health was sufficiently improved he began the study of medicine 
in the office of l)r. Hart, of .Beverly, and subsequently spent a considerable time 
with Dr. Shattuck, of Boston, and graduated at the Medical Department of 
Harvard University in 1827. He began the practice of his profession in the city 
of Portland, Maine, in the same year. While a resident of this town he delivered 
his first course of lectures, which were on Botany, a branch of science in which 
he always felt much interest. It was at one of these lectures, that lie first met 
Miss Abigail Mav Frotliingham, a daughter of Judge Frotliingham, of Portland, 
a most estimable lady, to whom he was married in 1881, and who now survives 
him. after a happy union of within just two months of fifty years. From this 
marriage were born two children, the elder a daughter, of lovely character, who 
died at the age of fourteen, and a son of whom more special mention will be made 
in a subsequent part of this notice. 

About two years after beginning the practice of his profession at Portland, in¬ 
ducements were offered to Dr. Kay to remove to Kastport in the same state, in 
which town he afterwards fixed his resilience. 

It was while living in Kastport that Dr. Kay first became interested in insanity 
and the treatment of the insane, and circumstances that occurred in tlu* trial of cer¬ 
tain oases in the courts of Maine, with the enunciation of the then prevalent views 
in regard to the responsibility of the insane, led him to undertake the preparation 
of a work, that has since become familiar to the medical and legal professions 
everywhere, and which is recognized as a standard authority wherever the Knglish 
language is spoken. “The Jurisprudence of Insanity” is now so well known 
that it is scarcely necessary in this connection to do more than to say that at the 
time of its publication it was far in advance of public opinion, and that the 
sentiments expressed in it were so different from what had been received as fully 
established, that as might have been expected, for a time, it met with not a little 
adverse criticism, especially from sources not acquainted with the disease. It was 
not long, however, before its true character was acknowledged and properly ap¬ 
preciated, and no higher authority on the subjects referred to, is now to be met 
with anywhere. Six editions of it have been exhausted, and it was one of Dr. 
Kay’s regrets during his last days, that he was unable to prepare a seventh, 
which had been asked for by his publishers, and tor which he had valuable addi¬ 
tional materials. 

In the year 1841, Dr. Kay received the appointment- of Medical Superintend¬ 
ent of the Maine Hospital for the Insane, at. Augusta, and at once assumed the 
duties of that position, remaining in it till he was invited by the Board of Mana¬ 
gers of the Butler Hospital, at Providence, Rhode Island, to become Superintend¬ 
ent of that institution—which was then about to be organized—and to undertake 
the supervision of the erection of the buildings. 

Dr. Kay’s observations as the Superintendent of a State institution had given 
him valuable experience in regard to this class of hospitals, and had showed him 
the weak points likely to occur in their management, and conspicuously the risks 
of political influence or personal advantage being allowed to jeopardize the best 
interests of the insane by sacrificing—as has too often occurred in our country 
—the very best men for such positions, simply because they could not be induced 
to do anything they deemed wrong, or that would lessen the usefulness of an in¬ 
stitution. On all such points Dr. Kay held emphatic opinions, and his views 
most vigorously expressed have done much to secure a proper mode of organiza¬ 
tion for most of the hospitals for the insane in this country. 
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Dr. Ray found in Lis now position at Providence, much that made the place 
particularly pleasant to him. It permitted him to carry out many of his views of 
construction and organization; none of those connected with the management of 
the institution, were likely to allow political motives ever to influence their actions, 
and their stations in society were such as to place them above all suspicion of being 
actuated by selfish motives in its government. Besides this, an opportunity was 
given him to carry out a long cherished desire to visit the more prominent insti¬ 
tutions for the insane in Europe, and of comparing by personal observation the 
advantages and the defects of these institutions here and abroad. As soon as 
possible after his appointment, Dr. Hay sailed for Kurope and made the best use 
of his time in visiting and examining a large number of the most noted hospitals 
for the insane in Great Britain and on the continent. After his return he devoted 
himself to the erection of the Butler Hospital, which was opened for the recep¬ 
tion of patients under his superintendence in 1 s47. lie continued to fill this 
olliee with very marked ability, and to the satisfaction of all who were interested in 
it, till .January I8t>7, when his impaired health compelled him, to the regret of 
every one in any way connected wit It the institution, to resign a post in the per¬ 
formance of the duties of which, he had hud so much enjoyment. 

Thus released from the cares and anxieties everywhere incident to the con¬ 
scientious management of a large hospital for the insane, he appreciated greatly 
the rest that was now allowed him. lie spent the greater part of the year in 
visiting his professional brethren, and in selecting a place for his future residence, 
finally choosing the city of Philadelphia, in which he settled in the autumn of 
1 sG7, and where lie continued to live, till his death at his residence on Baring 
Street on the morning of the 41st of March, issl, being then in the 75th year 
of his age. The change of climate, and the release from labour and unavoidable 
cares, had a bciielicial elicet on Dr. Hay’s health, ami from being unable to walk 
but a short distance, he became strong enough to extend his daily walks as far as 
four or five miles. This improved condition of lhs health gave him new pleasure 
in his literary work, and in an interested attention t<> the many cases, in which 
his opinion was asked as an expert, or in consultation with his medical brethren. 

Dr. Hay was a member of many professional associations, and in any with 
which he was connected lie was always found to be an active, intelligent, and 
valuable associate. 

He was one of the thirteen superintendents who, in the year 1844, established 
the Association of Medical Superintendents of American Institutions for the In¬ 
sane, and was always deeply interested in its proceedings, rarely absent from its 
meetings, and scarcely ever failing to read suggestive papers, or to engage to the 
satisfaction of all, in its. most important discussions. He recognized fully the 
importance of the Association, and the value to the community and the insane ot 
the great work it had accomplished. lit 1 was always one of the staunchest ot its 
defenders, when assailed bv perhaps well meaning, but impracticable writers, and 
a most valuable supporter of the “ Propositions'’ which have now stood the test 
of more than a (pun ter of a century’s trial in every section of the country. Io 
this result his voice and writings contributed largely. He was President ot this 
Association from 1855 to 1 <sol». At its meeting at Providence he was the re¬ 
cipient of distinguished attentions from his old associates, friends, and neigh¬ 
bours, as well as from the Khode Island Medical Society (of which he was at one 
time President), and from Brown University, which at this time conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, lie always 
manifested great interest in its transactions, was a regular attendant of its meet¬ 
ings, and a participant in the discussions which were elicited by the reading of 
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papers. The esteem by which he was held by this body may be judged by the 
resolutions adopted at the time of his decease. 

He was one of the original projectors or' the. Social Science Association, and 
was thoroughly interested in all its work. His papers read before it were always 
indicative of a thorough study of the subjects coming under the observation of 
this Association, and his suggestions randy failed to have practical worth. There 
were, indeed, few matters of any kind, political or social, that interested the 
community, which did not receive the benefit of his matured views and well con¬ 
sidered conclusions, either through the public press or in his writings of a more 
permanent character. 

lie was appointed by the Judges of Philadelphia one of the Guardians of the 
Poor of the city, and to this important trust, he at once gave no small share of 
his time and attention. His lifelong studies, as well as his practical knowledge 
as a hospital superintendent, qualified him in an eminent degree to detect the 
defects of the system long in practice in the Philadelphia Almshouse, and no one 
could be better fitted to suggest the changes that were necessary to make the 
portion of that institution devoted to the insane, worthy of the name of a hos¬ 
pital, and capable of giving the greatest amount: of good to its inmates. No 
better proof of the false system of a political management for benevolent insti¬ 
tutions could be given, than the fact, that notwithstanding the devoted and un¬ 
recompensed services of such a man as Dr. Ray, those in authority were willing 
to dispense with them, and to replace him and men of equal integrity, by persons 
who, no one could claim, had the first elements of qualification for such a position. 

Dr. llay was about the medium height, and did not possess a very robust con¬ 
stitution. His grave and marked features, his abundant hair, for many years 
entirely white, and always somewhat in disorder from his manner of treating 
it, made him, although of moderate stature, a striking object whenever be 
appeared in court or in any deliberative body. And the effect of his presence 
was increased when he spoke, by the dearness and distinctness of his language, 
by his dignified manner, and by the conviction, which his impressive mode of 
treating a ease rarely failed to bring to his hearers, that they were listening to 
one who was thoroughly familiar with his subject, and whose testimony was based 
on a careful study of the ease, and an earnest desire to arrive at just conclusions 
in reference to it. 

For many years he had been troubled with a cough and copious expectoration, 
which seemed to be bronchial in its character, but which did not appear very 
materially to affect his general health, and which Dr. Kay after consultation with 
able authorities, concluded could not be relieved by any special treatment.. In¬ 
deed in his ordinary pursuits he seemed aide to do all that could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected of him, and it was not until the sudden and unexpected death of his only 
son, and for many years his only child, to whom he was devotedly attached, that 
anv material change in his condition was observed. Dr. 13. Lincoln Kay, the 
son alluded to, was an accomplished writer, and a highly educated physician, 
many of whose productions must be familiar to the readers of this Journal, to 
which he was a frequent and always welcome contributor, especially in the critical 
and review department, in which he manifested peculiar ability. Although of a 
vigorous-looking physical development, he had not been well for many months, 
and he himself seemed conscious that a serious brain trouble was impending. The 
very last visit lie paid, was made in company with his honoured father, to the 
writer of this notice, then suffering from a serious illness, and at this time those 
about, him noticed indications of what within a few days was developed suddenly 
into unmistakable cerebral disease of the most serious character, and of which 
after great suffering he died within a period of less than two days. 
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This sudden loss of such a son to whom he was deeply attached, of whose 
abilities lie was justly proud, and to whom his parents had looked forward as the 
support of their advancing years, was a shock to the elder Dr. Hay from which 
he never recovered. Although his interest in his friends and in public affairs 
remained undiminished, to his intimate associates there was, after this sad event, 
from the- first, a change that was unmistakable, and to them it was obvious that 
a single week had done the work that ought hardly to have been expected from 
years in the. ordinary current of life. lie ceased to write with his accustomed 
interest, complained of its being a toil to him to do so, and mourned that he was 
unable to carry out many of his plans, and that his anticipations of a literary ex¬ 
ecutor familiar with all his views, and who would have done justice to his labours, 
were gone forever, lie was always uncomplaining. Although his cough was at 
times troublesome, and now and then he had some oppression in his breathing, 
he suffered little pain. Afterwards he found it best that he should avoid all act ive- 
exercise, as, for some time before he was confined to his house, great discomfort 
had been the certain result of even a moderate amount of walking, of which for¬ 
merly lie had been so fond, and to which a portion of every day had been regu¬ 
larly devoted. From the time of his confinement to his house, his days were 
mostly spent in an easy chair which had been given to him by an esteemed brother 
superintendent, and for the weeks after he ceased to go down stairs, he still spent 
a part of each day reclining in this chair near the projecting window of his room, 
passing tin* time in reading or in looking out upon the active scenes of the street, 
or tlie beautiful gardens beyond it. 11 is strength, however, gradually failed; 
day by day lie grow weaker, and his emaciation became somewhat distressing to 
him, still almost without an exception, some part of every day found him in his 
wonted position in his easy chair, and each night after being wheeled in it to the 
door of the adjoining room, lie walked with assistance to his bed. 

After retiring at the usual hour on the 80th of .March, ho had a troublesome 
spell of coughing, but when it had passed lie slept calmly and only once inquired 
the time of the night. So quiet and so calm was his sleep, that he made no 
movement, uttered no sound, but when approached in the morning, it was found 
that his noble spirit (probably some time before) had passed from this world to 
that where the weary are at rest, and so peacefully, that his devoted wife resting 
by his side had no idea how long before the great change had occurred. It, was 
such an end as Dr. Hay would have asked for, well titling the simplicity and the 
quiet dignify of his character. It was touching, too. that his spirit should thus 
have passed away, his bed surrounded by the valuable collection of books lie had 
loved so well, for as a matter of convenience he had turned his library into his 
sleoeping room, and had rested there during the last nights of his life. 

Thus closed the career of one recognized by his fellow-men everywhere, as one 
who had passed a long life of unselfish usefulness, and the beneficent results of 
whose labours will live long after him. Although to a stranger Dr. Kay’s man¬ 
ners might at first seem somewhat austere, this opinion would In* corrected 1)\ a 
short acquaintance. With his intimate friends and associates lie had the most 
genial qualities. IIis conversational powers were quite remarkable, for he talked 
well upon every subject, and what lie said was interesting alike to the gravest 
judge, to the most profound specialist, and to the little children with whom lie 
was always a favourite. His ability of adapting him-adf to the society he was 
with, was indeed one of the striking features of his powers of conversation, which 
have not often been surpassed. Those who knew him best, loved him most, and 
appreciated most highly his varied traits of character, his gentleness and firmness, 
his unselfish interest in his feliow-meu, and his readiness to give his valuable time 
for the benetit of those who were in affliction and sorrow. T. S. K. 



